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WANTED. | were each of them invited to a ball in 
An active young lad, to solicit subscribers | the neighbourhood ; but before they sat 
forthe ‘ Juvenile Port-Folio.” To commence | out, both of them resolved to assume a 


W! ith the se cond volume, on \ he fir stof J neary, cart coolness, to prevent ¢ any disco- 


1814. To whom a liberal recompence will be | : 
siren A: Sew-complete sets of volume 1. or | VC%) of their attachment, or to afford 


from the beginning of any subsequent quarter, | the least suspicion that they were in a 
may be had of the publisher. j train which might possibly terminate at 
| the sempin of Hymen. 
{“melina was asked by the master of 
FLORIO AND EMELINA. the ceremony, whether she would dance 
FLORIO and Emelina had lived ||} with Florio: she refused with the 
even from their infancy in the habits of || frown of indignation, and consented to 
friendship ; but at an age in which the || dance with another. A friend of Florio’s 
sexes find a vacuity in their hearts, had previously hinted to him, that he 
they fanned, the embers of friendship | expected he would lead out E ‘melina ; ; 
to that height, which neither of them | but was answered with so quick a reply 
chose to own under the title of love. |} in the negative, as convinced him that 
Thestronger the attachment of Eme- || he was not well pleased with the ques- 
lina became, the more cautious she was || tion. 


a ¢ ee 





of discovering the predilection she had ; ‘The dance began, but the agonies of 
she wished for an ecclatrcissement, but jealousy embittered all its pleasure. 
was resolved to shun it. While Emelina thought Florio too as- 


Florio, either from pride, from too || siduous in his attentions to his partner, 
great delicacy, or from the same prin-||he, on his side, thought she was more 
ciple by which Emelina was actuated, || than merely complaisant. After an ele- 
would often suppress his attentions, lest || gant refreshment, in which they behav- 
they should display the feelings of his || ed with an extraordinary coolness, which 
heart. ‘Though he was sensible that |} was noticed by every one that was pre-~ 
the question could not come with any ||sent, the company broke up. On which 
propriety from Emelina, he was almost || Florio was in suspense whether he 











ind determined it should not come from || should offer his hand to Emelina or not: 
ist bin. | vet good-breeding getting the ascen- 
Dr. In these fluctuations of suspense, dancy of resentment, he made her the 
uri- they visited each other for some time ; proffer of his protection, which she ac- 


and the restraints with which they || cepted with the greatest reluctance; a 
shackled each other, at length made reluctance that was visible both in her 


om them suspect, that the lamp of friend- | countenance and in the manner in which 
ae ship began to grow dim, and that the she gave him her hand. 
Bi. flame was going to expire. During the whole time they were on 








ed In these moments of suspicion, they !! their way, no sy ilable broke the stuness 
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cold adieu on both sides. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 


—— + ae 


CHARACTER OF A BEAU. 

He rises from his bed about ten 
o’clock in the morning, begins to dress 
himself, and is half rigged by his break- 
fast-time: after satisfying his appetite, 
he completes the adjustment of his 
dress, and then for half an hour struts 
before the looking-glass, examines his 
person, and fixes a large g7/t breast-pin 
gracefully in his shirt bosom ; imitatin 
the actions of that animal which bears 
some resemblance to human beings, in 
every thing but the varied articulations 
of the voice and the sylogistical method 
of reasoning.— When the taylor brings 
home his new clothes, he tries them on 
abusing the poor fellow all the while, 
telling him he knows nothing about 
making clothes for a Gentleman, and 
threatens to kick him into the street, if 
he don’t immediately leave the house ; 
but takes care not to ask for his bill.— 
He takes great delight in writing anony- 
mous letters to kitchen-girls, of which 
one half of the words are generally mis- 
spelled.—He thinks himself a man of 
great judgment, and wit, tho’ he pos- 
sesses neither beyond the phrases ge- 
nerally met with in jest books, which is 
the utmost extent of his reading. He 
is a great flatterer of the ladies while 
in their company ; but when out of it 
frequently attempts to ridicule them.— 
He is extremely conceited, and conse- 
quently possesses a great share of vani- 
ty. He goes into company without in- 
vitation, and pays more attention to him- 
self, than to any of the party. ‘Tries all 
manner of ways to shew hisnew fashion- 
ed boots if they are handsomely blacked. 
— When he walks through the streets he 
brushes his coat with his hands, puils his 
jacket down, and his pantaloons up, so 
that people are apt to suppose he finish- 
es dressing himself in the street. 

in the evening you may find him at 
a tavern, drinking wine, playing cards, 

















and singing with a Stentorian voice, 
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o’ silence, and they parted with avery | 


till at length finding he has no money 
to pay his reckoning, flies intoa P 'Ssion 
fights the bar-keeper, and reels of ty 
bed about three o’clock in the morning, 
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MODERN MANNERS. 
Rules for walting the streets, (Fc. 


( Concluded from page 235.) 

If you meet a fine woman, instantly 
turn your eye-giass full in her face, 
The reason is obvious. If modest you 
will throw her into the utmost confusion 
which heightens her charms; and, if 
the contrary, you know what game you 
have to pursue. 

To gape into a dining room or par. 
lour window, where the company are 
assembled, as you pass along the streets, 


shews a great proficiency in good-breed- 
ing. 


should dress according to the mode. viz. 
a black shag crop round hat, turned 
over the left eye ; whiskers from the 
tip of the ear to the corner of the mouth; 
a large belcher handkerchief in lieu of 
a muslin cravat, or a black silk hand- 
kerchief, may be used occasionally a 
groom coat, leather breeches, and jock- 
ey boots. ‘This is what is termed styl- 
ish. It is true, this mode of dress may 
sometimes cause temporary inconveni- 
ences ; as, for instance, a first rate gen- 
tleman, thus apparelled, was lately in 
passing through the street, accosted by 
a porter, with a request that he would 
lend him a hand to adjust his load. But 
these trifles ought not to be attended to. 
It is extremely pleasant when two 
friends are walking the streets, to dis- 
course so loud as to be heard up to the 
garret windows; and by the extrava- 
gance of your gestures cause the passers 
by to loiter, stare, and consider whether 
you are in your perfect senses or not. 
If you meet a friend who is in a hur- 
ry, and you have something particular 
to communicate, do not let him go, till 
you have pulled off a button or two at 





least trom his coat or waistcoat. 


Persons of rank and figure in society | 
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| is to be expected, when we shall be 


| sinks us in contempt with God and man. 


ELEGANT ESSAYS AND SELECTIONS. 
Deceit. 


That darkness of character where 
we can see no heart, those foldings of 
art through which no native affection is 
allowed to penetrate, present an object 
unamiable in every season of life, but 
particularly odious in youth. If at an 
age when the heart is warm, when the 
emotions are strong, and when nature 
js expected to shew itself free and open 
we can already smile and deceive, what 
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longer hackneyed in the ways of men, 
when interest shall have completed the 
obduration of our hearts, and experi- 
ence shall have improved us in all the 
arts of guile ? 

Dissimulation in youth is the fore- 
runner of perfidy in old age: its first 
appearance is the fatal omen of grow- 
ing depravity and future shame. It de- 
grades parts and learning, obscures the 
lustre of every accomplishment, and 


The path of falsehood is a perplexing 
maze. After the first departure from 
sincerity, it is not in our power to stop, 
One artifice unavoidably, leads on to 
another, till, as the intricacy of the laby- 
rinth increases, we are left entangled in 
our own snare. 

Deceit discovers a little mind, which 
stops at temporary expedients, without 
rising to comprehensive views of con- 
duct. It betrays a dastardly spirit. It 
is the resource of one who wants cou- 
rage to avow his designs or to rest up- 
on himself. ‘l'o set out in the world 
with no other principle than a crafty at- 
tention to interest, betokens one who is 
destined for creeping through the infe- 
rior walks of life. He may be fortu- 
nate he cannot be happy: the eye of a 
good man will weep at his error: he can- 
not taste the sweets of confidential 
friendship, and his evening of life will 
be embittered by universal contempt. 


— + oe 

HONEST INDUSTRY, 

Says a sensible writer is sadly out of fashion. 
Our dashing men of spirit, hate slow, creeping 


AND LITERARY MISCELLANY, 








ways of acquiring property. They must strike 
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some capital stroke—set fortune, integrity, 
happiness, and every valuable consideration, 
upon one chance, and either become great peo- 
ple, or, in their own language, nothing. The 
spirit of rash adventure is one of the prevailing 
features of the times, and is derived from that 
system which despises the bonds of propriety, 
and laughs at the dictates of reason and con- 
science. 

ee ee 


INDEPENDENCE. 


One of the favourite characters of liberty, ts 
the independence it bestows He who is truly 
a freeman is above all servile compliances, and 
abject subjection, He who is able to rest upon 
himself, while he regards his superiors with 
proper deference, neither debases himself by 
cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase 
their favour by dishonourable means. But the 
vicious man has forfeited every privilege of 
this nature. His passions and habits render 
him an absolute dependant on the world, and 
the world’s favour ; on the uncertain goods of 
fortune, and the fickle humours of men. for 
it is by these he subsists, and among these hus 
happiness is sought ; according as his passions 
determine him to pursue pleasures, riches, or 
preferments. Having no fund within himself 
whence to draw enjoyment, his only resource 
is in things without. His hopes and tears all 
hang upon the world, He partakes im all its 
vicissitudes; and is moved and shaken by every 
wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest 
sense, a slave to the world. 
——. + 
Two gentlemen descanting on the mischiefs 
that had crept into the church, one of them 
said that a large proportion of his flock were 
tinctured with deism; the other complained 
that many of his congregation were still worse, 
being infected with atheism ; and I am sure 
(added a countryman standing by) that nearly 
half of our parish is at this time sadly afflicted 
with the Rheumatism. 
— + oe 
A person asking another, while viewing the 
front of one of the banks, of what order the 
pillars at the entrance were, received in an- 
swer, ‘Why, Sir, I am not very conversant 
in the orders of architecture ; burt from their 
being at the entrance, 1 take it for granted they 
must be the Dor-ic.” 


ee + 
A fellow had confessed that he had stolen 
some chocolate, “* And what did you with 
it?” asked the confessor, ‘* Father,” said he, 
‘*] made tea of it.” 


— 


A true son of St. Patrick, one day found a 
light guinea, which he was obliged to sell for 
eighteen shillings——Next day, he saw another 
guinea lying in the street : ** Arrah, says he, 
I'll have nothing to do with you, I dose three 








shillings on your brother, yesterday.” 
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THE VILLAGE MAID. 


Across the fields in spring, one morn, 
I met a damsel fair : 
Oh ! why in haste my lovely maid ? 


** Thy looks seem full of care.” 


«© My name is Emma,” she replied : 
** | live near yonder glade ; 


Once Henry did endear the scene, 


** Once Henry’s village maid. 
Soon as the dewy eve came on, 
*“* We'd hie to yonder mead, 


With village maids, and village swains, 
*«* To hear my Hefry’s reed. 

But, Oh! too soon I saw him torn 

«* From one who held him dear. 


He said, ‘ Fair Emma, do not grieve,’ 


** And wip’d the starting tear.” 
My country now demands my aid ; 


“From thee I must depart ; 

Yet while I’m absent, thou shalt be 

 Srill dearer to my heart !’ 

Al! now I feel how hard it is 

** Love’s anguish to endure : 

My bosom oft with sorrow heaves— 

*¢ Ah! none but he can cure. 

To yonder mead forlorn I stray, 

‘«* Where oft we us’d to rove ; 

*Tis there I sigh the live-long day ; 

*s*Tis there | learnt to love. 

There will I seat me by the stream 

‘* That murmurs thro’ the glade, 

And watch till Henry shall return 

“‘ To cheer his village maid.” 
AD 6 Ene: 


MODERN SONNET. 
What can cure the Miser’s breast, 
Who by fortune is not blest ? 
What the Sick man pleasure give, 
Whom no medicines relieve ? 
What the Seaman’s fears assuage, 
Tost by tempests ‘in their rage ?” 
What can sooth the Lover’s pain, 
When his sighs ace breath’d in vain ? 
W hat can serve the Prude to ease, 
When her charms no longer please ? 
ResiGnarion, sovereign balm, 
All these varied ills can calm.— 
What can compensate, alack ! 
For—a scolding woman's claek ? 

BEE 


The following beautiful lines were written by DER- 
mopy the celebrated IRISH GENIUS. 

Sweet is the woodbine’s fragrant twine ; 

Sweet the ripe burthen of the vine ; 

The pea-bloom sweet that scents the air ; 

The rose-bud sweet beyond compare ; 

The perfume sweet of yonder grove ; 

Sweeter the lip of her I love! 

Soft the rich meadow’s velvet green, 

Where cowslip @ifts are early seen, 
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Soft the young cygnet’s snowy breasi, 
Or down that lines che linnet’s nest ; 
Soft the smooth plumage of the dove ; 
Softer the breast of her I love ! 
Bright is the star that opes the day ; 
Bright the mid-noon’s refulgent ray ¢ 
Bright on yon hill the sunny beam ; 
Bright the blue mirror of the stream ; 
Bright the gay twinkling fires above ; 
Brighter the eyes of her I love ! 
To match one grace, with idle pain, 
Through nature’s stores I search in vain, 
All that is bright, and sofi, and sweet, 
Does in her form concenter’d meet ; 
Then, Muse ! how weak thy pow’r must prove 
To paint the charms of her I love ! 

OE > Rem 


THE FIRST LESSON, of a Father to his Son. 
Boy, love thy mother !~she with tearful eye 
Tends the slow progress of thy op’ning 
mind ; 

Removes the cause of every infant sigh, 
And by her practice lures thee to be kind. 
Boy, love thy mother !—calm her beating heart, 

That throbs, affectionate with care for thee; 
Compose her anxious breast with playful art, 
Press her soft lips, and pratile at her knee. 


| Boy, love thy mother !—Let thy lisping tongue, 


In broken accents, charm her wond’rous ear, 
And, when again upon her bosom hung, 
Say, ** Oh, Mama! I love you dear.” 
Boy, love thy mother !—the reflected rays 
Will beam new lustre o’er thy father’s days 


—. + an 


WOMAN’S FATE. 
How wretched is a woman’s fate, 
No happy change her fortnne knows ; 
Subject to man in every state, 
How can she then be free from woes ? 
In youth, a father’s stern commands, 
And jealous eye, restrains her will 
A lordly brother watchful stands, 
To keep her closer captive still. 
A tyrant husband next appears, 
With awful and contracted brow ; 
No more the lover’s form he wears— 
Her slave’s become her sov’reign now. 


—=—2 + a 


Written, Extempore, by a village schoolmaster ; 
on the wall of a Country tavern. 
Come, my old friend, and take a pot ; 
But mark now what I say: 
While drinking to thy neighbour’s health, 
Drink not thy own away. 
It but too often is the case, 
While we sit o’er the Pot, 
And kindly wish our friend good health, 
Our own is quite forgot. 
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